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'LETTER. 



My old and very deab Friend, 

Notwithstanding our differences of opinion on so 
many matters of policy relating to Churcli and State- 
differences, however, which have at no time caused ua 
an hour's estrangement or division — it is with great 
sincerity that I say that no one letter of the many I 
have received from you ever failed to give me the 
highest gratification. Whether suggestive, corrective, 
or repressive, they are always Christian, and therefore 
both pleasant and profitable. 

And so have I been especially gratified by your last, 
by its subject, by its treatment of the subject, as well 
as by the tenor of its contents. Your expression thai 
"now the time was come when it behoved the Church oJ 
England, if she had an eye to her honour, to provide 
herself with a sound Latin Prayer-book," came home to 
my own feeling, and corroborated in much the con- 
viction that had long possessed me. I hailed it as on 
your part, and on the part of those who are supposed 
to think and act with you, in the light not of a con- 
version, but of a conviction. In the estimation of all 
men you are right as to the Church's present position. 
The time has come when she m»B\, ^^\* qtdl V^t ^<35 
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ipparel, and go forth in the old raiment of her royalty, 
f she would be recognised as a Princess, and be ac- 
counted for a King's Daughter. 

Thus far we seem to be agreed, and are agreed. Here, 
lowever, for the present, our agreement ceases. While 
[ rejoice to see her come forth in a raiment of fine 
leedlework, you would have her still to be made up in 
notley — a thing of shreds and patches. In oth^ 
words, you think that Latin Book is yet to be, which I 
)elieve to be, already. In the new Latin Prayer, com- 
)iled and published by those learned and reverend divines 
it Oxford, who, with so ready a will undertook and have 
jompleted the weighty task, it would appear to me that 
ill you could hope to have of excellence and true exact- 
less you have, made ready for your hand. Surrounded 
)y diflSculties of a very peculiar nature, with lines to 
bllow out of extreme delicacy, and fancies to avoid of 
rery specious cogency, by the force of their will and 
)y their strength of purpose they seem to have freed 
themselves from all distractions, and gone straight to 
;he point at which they aimed. And that point was 
he right one ; and so in time all men generally, your- 
jelves among the number, will readily allow it to be. 

I say this for myseK unreservedly ; though, of course, 
>he views of any one endorsing in the main what I say 
nay not be in exact and thorough accordance with 
ihose of the reverend and learned editors in every 
clause and particular. And I say this candidly and 
ivithout any affectation of reserve, or false modesty, 
lotwithstanding your pleasant joking at my " willing 
' and my finger in otTaer ipeo^\e' ^ y^<^'s»» "¥ ot \xAfe^^ 
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my finger has been thrust oflSciously neither into that at 
Oxford nor into any other pie or pies that I know of. 
In this instance, I can assure you, its tip (and it was bat 
my very little finger) barely touched the upper crust or 
pie-dish. 

To turn from trope and metaphor — ^into which indeed 
you have decoyed me with your pie — in which word " pie 
so employed, by the bye, I fancy myself to discern thol 
shade of an "allusion" — you must know that, however- 
willing my mind, my help was nought, my interference 
next to nothing. 

The reverend and learned editors, supposing me 
likely to take an interest in such an undertaking, did 
certainly do me the honour of inviting me to rut} 
through the proofs, and mark on the margins any 
suggestions which, while reading, it might occur to mc 
to make. I did so, because, invited by such men, 1 
could do no less. But I knew my place suflSciently 
well to suggest my few thoughts, if freely, as in honesty 
bound, yet as sparingly as possible, and almost in- 
variably with a query prefixed or appended, as betokening 
rather hint than counsel. After those first and single 
proofs had been despatched to the reverend and learned 
editors I heard no more of proof, suggestion, or hint 
until the work was over, most of the proofs returned 
me, and my ordered copies of the book in its com- 
plete and published state forwarded from my book- 
seller, our good friend Gorman of Great Turnstile. So 
you see that I have a perfect right to give an unbiassed 
opinion of a book, in which possibly n.o ons i^^owiias 
hint or thought of mine is eixiboflaeSL, ^\j^Os. ^atefi 
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actual and final contents of which, in any of its more 
important points, until and after its day of publication 
[ knew no more than you — no more than an American 
ornithologist can be supposed to know of the pies, so 
bard to catch, of Salisbury or York. 

You must please to recollect this when twitting 
me in your own good-humoured way about my " willing 
mind." For how could one be otherwise than willing to 
further, if but by a hope and a prayer, a project so 
3acred and weU-timed, a labour so purely one of love. 

And I say this in all deference to your really sound 
judgment in matters of literature, and not ignoring 
yGui criticisms on the structure and composition of the 
book, for the publication of which I feel, in common 
with most Englishmen, so grateful. We hope to meet 
before the year is out, and then we will, please God, 
discuss these points severally, and talk over the subject 
more at large. At present I will but express my wonder 
that any such objections on so broad a ground could have 
been entertained against the book, or so specially 
pleaded to its disparagement, by you, and by those 
country friends whom I assume to think with you. 

I should have imagined, and had indeed imagined up 
to the receipt of your letter, that all educated church- 
men, the clergy especially of whatever school, were so 
sufficiently acquainted with the Latin originals of the 
Prayer-book, — I say nothing of the Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom, — and so perfectly grounded in the words and 
teaching of the Prayer-book itself, as to need but the 
' 'Ktful and genuine words of those originals to be laid ^ 
e them, read by them, ox Tec\\.^^\\i\ki^\^\\s^^^ 
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for the whole English version to flash upon their 
memory, and become part and parcel of their mind in 
prayer. I could not have supposed it possible, after 
the publication of Mr. William Palmer's book now so 
long ago, that an A B C version to be made de nova 
would have been deemed indispensable by an English, 
clergyman for his and others' right understanding of the 
Common Prayer-book of the Church in Latin. At any 
rate, of this I am sure — ^that on and after the publication 
of Mr. Blunt's forthcoming Book of Common Prayer 
such crib-like assistance will be no longer requisite, if, 
which I can scarcely bring myself to believe, such ele- 
mentary teaching be a necessity now. With the grand 
originals in existence, and at hand — in every one's hand 
— to have to substitute in their stead a word-for-word 
interpretation "in usum Cleri Anglicani" would seem a 
thing beyond all expectation strange. It would be too 
much like excluding, from a new edition, the text o£ 
Virgil, in order that KuaBUs' Interpretatio, retained in ita 
place, or rather promoted to the chief seat in the book, 
might best recall the version of Dryden. 

This is really the only comment I can make on the 
odd remedy which you advocate for a want of literal- 
ness, as you call it, in the rendering of the collects and 
prayers. (I don't know what you would say to a book 
of mine with prayer and collect cut down, like the old 
Church collects of England, to the very extreme of 
terseness, as to my mind befits the Latin. But this by 
the way.) When you write " prayers and collects " I pre- 
sume you to mean those collects (orationes) only which 
Are derived from old English sowTce^. Xqm^^^oj 
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particular, not even in the Baptism service, to question 
the exactness of those learned and reverend men in 
their original translations of prayers for the most part, 
or altogether, original in our service. This is an im- 
portant point. You question not their power of creation, 
but their judgment in selection and execution,— or, as 
some few of your party, less courteous than yourself, 
would say, their honesty of act and purpose. I think that 
very act to be their true token of honesty. They give 
you the originals, not a counterfeit. What more could 
you require ? 

But be this as it may. Your notion as to the prayers 
and collects, ill-formed as it is, and full of mistake am 
prejudice, seems almost as nothing compared with your 
Tie w of the Holy Scripture to be used in Epistle, Gospel, 
and Psalter, including of course Canticle and Lessons. 

The very men, in an age, if not uncatholic, yet less 
f'atholic in knowledge than in inclination, who, in 
latinizing the book of Common Prayer, relatinized the 
Collects, spared the old Epistles and Gospels, Psalms 
and Canticles of the Vulgate, with the same reverence 
as they would, and indeed as the authorised reviewers 
'did, spare the old English Psalter for the Prayer-book. 
JAnd this, you will remember, when they had been just 
•changing away the older for the newer version in English 
;of the whole body of Epistles and Gospels. Still, in the 
Latin book, the same description of men (for Dr. Durel 
was of the. same class and stamp with Cosin, Earle, 
; Pearson, Duport, Thorndike, Sparrow, tod Gunning) 
, held fast to the Latin Vulgate, just as in English an 
'sbman would hold fast to the English Vulgate^ 
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and a Greek to the version of the Seventy. And surely, 
upon every good principle of taste, feeling, and truth, 
rightly enough. What his English Sbripture is to an 
Englishman reading English, and his Greek to a Greek 
reading Greek, that the Latin Vulgate is to a Latiner 
for the time being, whether English, Greek, or Bomaii, 
reading Latin. It is not with Churches, as with certain 
Bible reviewers who shall be nameless — "nothing, if not 
critical." Surely there is a deep philosophy of truth 
and true Christian prudence in presenting as Holy Scrip- 
ture to a Christian man that which he has been always 
taught and accustomed &om his youth up to regard as 
Holy Scripture, to hold as the very words of Holy Writ, 
and which, moreover, to all intents and purposes, is really 
and essentially, not to him only, but to all, the Book 
and the Word of God. Discrepancies between versions 
are no argument against the truth of either. Lideed, 
they are held in the main to corroborate the great 
truths to which they bear their free and independent 
testimony. To turn your back on an ancient version 
simply because it differs in some respects from yours, 
looks very much like turning an old true witness out of 
court because he will insist on speaking what he believes 
to be the truth, and what, for aught you know to the 
contrary, may be the very truth itself. 

The much more which I should have wished to write 
on this question of principle were I to say all I thought, 
I must perforce reserve for discussion and debate when 
next we meet. But in the interest of all right religious 
feeling and spirit, I must protest most strongly aguna) 
yow propoaMon for retrauBlatuig, a^ oa %^\> ^i ^^^ 
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and religious duty, the Psalter, Epistles, and Gospels 
out of the English literally into Latin, and so excluding 
the Vulgate version altogether. For in point of fact, 
your adaptation, as you call it, comes to that. 

And here, by the way, I am rather surprised that you 
do not remember, or at least mention, your own old 
opinion upon this particular topic and point of criticism 
pronounced not in my hearing only, but to me per- 
sonally, at Nuthurst, some thirty years ago. We had 
been looking with no little curiosity over two manu- 
script books formed on the plan now recommended by 
you and your friends for execution in connection with 
the new Latin Prayer-book — ^two books indeed bearing 
immediate aflSnity to the matter now before us. The 
first of the two which we overhauled contained, as you 
will at once recollect, a considerable portion of the 
Septuagint, conformed as near as possible to the 
English Authorised Translation of the Holy Scripture, 
by first selecting from the Complutensian and from the 
after Polyglots their own special readings; then from 
Grabe and Breitinger, consulted for the Alexandrine; 
from Bos and others, referred to for the Vatican text ; 
and from Holmes and Parsons, in a general supple- 
mentary way, those readings and words, whether 
Alexandrine, Vatican, or aliunde, which best repre- 
sented the rendering of the English Bible. And this 
done, it would appear from the prefatory manuscript 
note that the Hexaplas of Montfaucon and Bahrdt 
were canvassed! and the several fragmentary versions 
here preserved by Origen, of Aquila, Symmachus, and 

Motion pressed into ttie serro.^^ ^^x ^^ ^]w$i 
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treatises of Usher, Hody, Owen, Randolph (I think), 
and Eeeves, as well as a body of pamphlets, more 
or less bearing on the subject, which had formerly 
belonged to Doctor Samuel Parr, would appear to 
have been searched and laid under contribution; 
and lastly came the curious version of many books 
of the Old Testament, found in the Library of St. 
Mark at Venice, which renders the Chaldee into 
Doric Greek, and is in so many respects and for so 
many reasons a most valuable and interesting set of 
volumes. Out of all these and several other books 
of text and note this "conciliated" version was con- 
cocted, to consort as far as might be with the Autho- 
rised Version in English. This was specimen the first ; 
and the second was like to it, but certainly even more 
to your purpose. It was, and you will call it at once to 
mind on my mentioning it, a small interleaved Vulgate. 
Psalter, made to agree with the Prayer-book version in 
the first instance, and, in defect of agreement there, 
with the Bible version, as the two stood side by side, 
and paralleled column by column, in Mr. Charles 
Girdlestone's little volume of the two versions of the 
Psalms. 

Evidently, from the plan laid down at the beginning, 
the Vulgate — that is, the Gallican — was first taken for a 
sort of basis; then the Koman, or St. Jerome's first 
revision ; then the fragments of the old Italic translation ; 
next St. Jerome's third or Hebrew version; then several 
later Eoman translations ; then Sebastian Munster, Leo 
Juda, Castellio, and others, down to the version of Dath 
who, by the \ray, had in his uole^ ovi ^^ Q^\388 
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md elsewhere famished matter for the former volume 
vhich we examined, and which I have described above 
—namely, the Septuagint conformed to King James. 
3ur inquiry was sufficiently close and continuous to 
eave these facts strongly imprinted on my memory. 
Ind I have detailed their contents and the processes of 
heir formation as they approved themselves to us by 
lote and examination at the time, partly with the view 
)f refreshing your memory as to the past, and as in 
lome degree furnishing a plan of the country through 
prhich you are intending to pass, in your future excur- 
sion upon the Latin Prayer. In both these lights, as 
•eininders and instructors, these two manuscript volumes 
!eem worthy of thus much description and detail. When 
)ur inquiries and comparisons were over, you remarked 
ipon the misplaced ingenuity of the two separate but 
dmilar experiments, the labour and minuteness of the 
jento work in each, which reminded you, you said, of 
i beautiful Eoman mosaic ; and you finished your 
criticism by exclaiming, " But, cui bono ? Who will be 
ihe better for all this?" I said, "The doers of the 
ivorks." You answered, " Yes ; but think of the waste 
:>{ time — time that might have been better employed 
in honestly editing the genuine originals than in tam- 
pering and playing with the text as children would 
pnth a Chinese puzzle." 

Such was the substance of your judgment, then, in 
bhis so similar case. These were, indeed, so far as they 
went, your very words. Perhaps you have now a pur- 
pose and meaning in not recalling them to my memory, 
case be&ide the point. ^Mt «« su casfe Va. ^\t\», -sij^ 
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the very case of all others k propos, I must remind you 
of it. You condemned then as nugatory, as good for 
nothing but as an exercise in Biblical gymnastics, aa 
an excursus in word-marquetry, what now you advocate 
as an honest undertaking, and I denounce as a wrong- 
spirited attempt — wrong-spirited, that is, in a devo- 
tional point of view, as regards the Church and 
the mind of religion generally. Your notion seem€ 
one to me originating in the fiercest impulses of par- 
tisanship, and fostered by the strongest spirit of Ultra- 
montanism. In this surely you are Komanissimis ipsig 
Eomaniores. An Ultramontanist, if he deigned to turn 
his service into English, would doubtless favour English- 
men with the Scriptures in the versions of Eheims and 
Douay, and so at once set his English Church readers 
against the book he honestly desired to recommend to 
their admiration and love. *He would do so because 
his English version was the English version, the only 
English version that he in his supremacy of right and 
truth could recognise or recommend. It would count 
with him for nothing that in adopting the English 
Prayer-book version he would be touching old chords 
and sympathies, and calling up recollections, which 
would really stand him in good stead. He would 
scorn an appeal to these gentle and loyal domestic 
feelings which would conciliate, at least the reverence 
and affection, if not the absolute adhesion of his readers 
to the more than noble service he would have in that 
case so nobly represented. He would prefer, in conde- 
scending to the English tongue, to retain his own pa^^'- 
cuJaroutiandi^ idiom — Douay asid^62!ii<^Va^i£)^^ 
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me — even at the certainty of marring his usefulness, and 
missing the object he had in view. " I — ^use the English 
Psalter of the Prayer-book and the version of King 
James's Bible I" he would say ; "mori me satius :" and 
you, mutatis mutandis, say the same. So you seem 
to me Ultramontanes in spirit, even after a yet more 
than Ultramontane fashion. He at least would have a 
quasi-authoritative ^English version to fall back upon — 
a version authorised by his Bishops and Vicars, aposto- 
lical and general, though in no sense English as regards 
his English Church readers, and scarcely more so in 
respect of itself as a book. But you, relying on your 
single selves, on your own sole sufficiencies, would 
actually manufacture a private version, not, any more 
3 than the Ultramontane, to represent the Hebrew 
1 original, but a mediately derived English translation : 
I a version of a version, because that version is the 
I English version, and who shall dare step between the 
* wind and that ? 

Certainly the English Koman Catholics had done 

.! the same with their Vulgate at Kheiras and Douay. 

j They made a translation of a translation, as being 

i in their view more authoritative ; and now their 

i Englisli translation, after all its amendments, and 

1 the great pains repeatedly bestowed upon it, seems to 

. require translation almost as much as ever the Vulgate 

'. did for the use of the English Koman Catholics, when 

those Rheims and Douay versions of the New and Old 

, Testaments were made. What a loss to the Christian 

./ world it is that Doctor Newman has been cut short in 

tours on that Vulgate \ ¥oi e\ewVl\v^\ksA\£^^v- 
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fested in his version no special feeling for the Englisl 
Bible of his youth and manhood, still he would have 
had strong regard to the greatness of the English Ian. 
guage. 

Thus alike in action are Ultramontanism and Ultra 
Anglicanism. So extremes meet, and kiss and kil 
each other. A Pope may ask to have his Psalte 
corrected, and a saint may correct it at his desire 
twice over if necessary, but who of us may ven 
ture, in a Latin book, to supply the Psalter from tha 
version of that saint, which all the Latin Church fron 
his day to this has accepted as the universal Psaln 
Book; all save the one or two Western Churches which 
having once adopted, thought proper to retain in service 
the older revision which he had made ? None, withoa 
being called over the coals by the straitest and mos 
orthodox of the English clergy. Surely this spirit c 
isolation, when you are setting about a catholic wort 
and of insular, to say nothing of ecclesiastical, pride, i 
is not for men to foster, who hold themselves the sail 
their Book the leaven, and their Church the light o 
the world. 

When you think of this you must see its impropriety 
How nugatory it will make all your eflForts to influence 
men for good towards you — ^how you will be gratifyiuj 
present vanities at the cost and loss of an otherwise 
assured success ! 

Intolerant as the most impatient of Ultramontaniste 
it will be far more tolerable for Eome than for you 
She is at least supposed (I believe wrongly) to be actini 
up to her principles in bo ajc\ixi!g^. XQvi\ka:^^ 
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whatever for the course you propose to follow, except 
that poor one of sic volo sic Jubeo, which is no plea at 
all, but the bow-wow law of a certain Ecclesiastical 
Judge. 

Eome, magnificent in herself, and in her unbroken 
tradition of centuries, will insist on cramping her own 
energies and binding down her great strength with huge 
ropes of her own making, and which, unlike Samson, 
she cannot burst when bound. 

Therefore you, with a tradition of three hundred 
years — blinked on to the past by a single rubric, a 
solitary rule, now imperilled — you, with your limbs free, 
5Uid your faculties developing year by year, must needs 
3xhibit yourselves as men about to strangle your necks 
with, a twine of your own twisting, for the very purpose 
a,pparently of showing others how self-sufficient, how 
self-sacrificing you can be. 

But have you counted the cost of your pet under- 
taking? Have you really thought over what you 
would have yourselves do ? Setting aside the minutiae 
of progress already detailed in general terms, and with 
particular description, when reviewing the two manu- 
script volumes a little way back in this letter, let us 
look at what may be your primary and special diffi- 
culties; which, perhaps, you will allow to be no 
difficulty at all. First, then, when the Vulgate and 
English versions differ, and the Vulgate is right, what 
would you do ? Obey the Hebrew verity and not alter 
the Vulgate ? Then what becomes of the verbal corre- 
spondence between English and Latin, so eternally 
' d in letters, and AmnGd m\.o \!Cisvi^ <i^Ye» m 
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speeches ? Alter and disobey the verity of Holy Writ ? 
Then for a mere party purpose you go out of your way 
to resist the truth, you make the worse appear the 
better reason, you endorse the English in its error, 
excluding the right as wrong, and aflBrming the wrong 
to be right ; and all this in the interest of religion, and 
in duty to the English Church — a strange act of filial 
afifection and of evil doing that good may come. 

Then again, what will you do with the Latin headings 
of the Psalms? The Church prefixed them to the 
several Psalms as indexes, to show how those several 
Psalms in the old Psalter were represented by their 
corresponding Psalms with their altered English be- 
ginnings in the new. Your new beginnings of the 
Psalms in Latin will differ as much as did the English 
version from the old Psalms and the old headings, and I 
should think much more puzzlingly. Shall you retain 
the old headings as signals, so as to have two Latin 
commencements — one heading and one beginning — or 
shall you remove the marks which the Church of 
England has left to witness to the identity of her new 
Psalms with those in the old Psalter, and so signalize 
your dutifulness to the Church, and your dread of 
quitting her footprints, by abandoning that arrange- 
ment and prescription of hers, which would be quite as 
necessary for your modem Latin as it was for her then 
new English Psalter, when it first took the place of the 
Latin ? But, perhaps, as your book is to be the same 
to the present English Psalter as the present English 
was to the old Latin Psalter, you may, after all, preff^i* 
the plan of giving out the keadm^ oi \Scl^ "^l^ 
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in English, as referring to the English standard of 
authority. Yourselves will be the best judges of its 
eflTect. Or it may be you will find it necessary to have 
two headings and one beginning — viz., the Vulgate, the 
English, and your own. In the Psalter of the learned 
and reverend editors at Oxford, none of this incon- 
sistency and confusion is to be found. 

But knowing your mind and the prejudice within 
you, which nothing can surmount, I am far from saying 
leave well alone. On the contrary, I say, in all sin- 
cerity and truth, go on and prosper, unprofitable as an 
end though your endeavour be, unwise in policy, un- 
sound in principle both literary and ecclesiastical, and 
somewhat un-Engiish-Church-like in habit, not to say 
unchristian because exclusive in spirit; yet, as that spirit 
does and will exist, and as there is nothing worse than 
vanity in your design, and nothing better than work to 
get rid of vanity, the means you take to carry out that 
on which your hearts are set may become most healthy 
and profitable to you. No men with your learning and 
fixed resolve ever embarked in a troublesome work like 
the present, but they came out of it the better for their 
exertion. The Jansenists began more than a century 
and a half ago to tamper with the service-books of 
France; and after studying liturgies to qualify them 
for their work, as critics read up subjects to review, 
commenced making services, and composing offices, 
and adapting anthems out of Holy Writ, and new- 
moulding prayers, and writing fresh hymns, and doing 
all sorts of clever, strange, and uncalled-for feats of 
STj Churchmanship, m^Jam ^ti^l ^\^<3>qX> ^^ "^^sa^^* 
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of a just rationale; and ended in becoming learned 
Ritualists and Churchmen suflSciently good to regret 
the success of some portion of their past labours. So 
you, when you have finished your book, will have 
trained yourselves into that exact condition of heart and 
mind which will make you best disposed to appreciate 
the work of those reverend and learned Oxford divines 
and the worth of their most seasonable volume. 

And, believe me, I am not saying this lightly, lightly 
either as regards the workmanship of yom^ contemplated 
book, or as urging you to a labour of absolute super- 
erogation or absurdity. I write in sober earnest. True 
it is that I have no means of gathering exactly from 
your note, whether, in disagreeing with the learned and 
reverend divines of Oxford, you retain more or less of 
their catholic and conservative spirit, or how far you 
really go beyond what I might call the middle party in 
this matter, whose opinions might be fairly represented 
by Dr. Durel and his book with respect to the prayers, 
and by Munster, and Junius and Tremellius, and Beza 
in respect of the Psalms and other Scriptures ; how far, 
that is, you lean towards those, if there be any, who are 
contemplating a sort of revised reprint of Mr. Thomas 
Parsell's Prayer-book, with himself and Castellio for its 
Flamen and mighty Apollo. I cannot write with abso- 
lute certainty on the subject. Yet I have taken it for 
granted throughout, from my knowledge of the temperate 
. tone of your mind in all things, and your just judg- 
ment in most, that you could have no sympathy with 
the fautours of a book whose workmanship is so uniau« 
that none but itself can be its paiaii^V ^^V!i5wst\is 
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any notion — ^iftwo Kichmonds in the field there be — ^the 
Durel and Parsell in embryo — which of the twain is that 
in connexion with which the name of Dr. Jacobson has 
been so long and so freely mentioned. If it be your 
contemplated book, or one of the same description as 
yours, that has engaged the deep attention of the 
learned and right reverend Doctor, and is therefore 
presumed to be favoured with his countenance, and 
furthered by his active agency ; and if, being such, it be 
from this time authoritatively — I mean by the authority 
of its originators — and finally committed to the right 
reverend and learned Doctor for execution forthwith ; 
and if, moreover, he has leisure to complete it as well as 
he did his five plays of ^schylus in the olden time, no 
one would have any just cause to complain, but all might 
reasonably rejoice at his accomplished undertaking as an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the critical world. 
If, however, it should unfortunately turn out that the 
right reverend Doctor's inclinations have led him, not to 
the comparatively purer fountain of Castaly, but to the 
artificial canal and strange waters of Castellio, then I 
can only say, with great respect for the individuals 
themselves, and with equal sincerity as to the labours of 
their hands, 

** Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmiua Msevi." 

Still, with reference to you and yours, I must surely 

hope better things. You may be rather wanton in your 

wishes, but you are not wilful in your wit. You may be 

somewhat crotchety, but you have not taken leave of 

TOT reason. You may \)e m^\i\a?c «xA kxi^v'i^xv. ^)& 
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opposed to English and Catholic, but you have not 
given up all Church feeling, nor renounced all attach- 
ment to the past, all communion with the present. No 
doubt, therefore, your conformity Collects, if you carry 
your views out, your transformed prayers, your con- 
ciliated Epistles, Gospels, and Psalter, your retranslat- 
ing translations, if the fruit of pleasant labour, will be the 
spring of a very genuine curiosity, and the source of 
much natural enjoyment— I had been almost profane 
enough to write amusement. But enjoyment, real 
enjoyment, I mean. For what can be more enjoyable, 
in a literary point of view, than a work of that com- 
parative anatomy which, without distortion of members 
or exaggeration of parts, blends apparent discrepancies, 
and even paradoxes, into one proportionate and har- 
monious whole ? And this is the work before you, and 
which I would urge you to go on with, to the perfect 
end, as well for your own satisfaction, which nothing else 
will ensure, as for the instruction and gratification of 
others. Nor dream that in counselling this, if I may 
venture to do that for you which I was not venturesome 
enough to attempt toward the reverend and learned 
divines of Oxford — dream not that, in presuming to 
advise you in this matter, I am assuming a licence of 
advocating on your part an act which 1 would account 
disloyal or unfair to the Church of England, whatever 
I may think on the one hand of its necessity, or on 
the other of its policy and wisdom. 

That Church,* as I look upon her, is a free Church. 
Cradled in the morning of a new life, nursed in com- 
parative freedom, matured in posvtv^^ "V^oei^Jj^ 
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as Bhe ia, she is hedged about by no such diyinity of 
orthodoxy as shall preclude the breaths of ever-con- 
flicting opinion from blowing in upon her. Circum*- 
scribed only by the pale of Christian decency and duty, 
she lives and thrives by free and unrestricted discussion. 
She has room for all opinions, except those that are 
irreligious or immoral. Done in charity, truth, and 
love, all thiDgs have place within her. A city set on a 
hill, she can neither be hid nor sheltered, but must 
needs stand upon her high place, open to all the winds of 
heaven to buffet her ; happy if, while they drive about 
her gilded vanes, and are almost ready to tear away at 
times from her staff, taU as ** the mast of some great 
ammiral," the silken standard of her cross, she still 
loses in the storm no coping-stone from the pinnacle of 
her temple, nor sees one tower of hers come heavily to 
the ground. 

Lofty, however, as her position is, and girt about with 
steep and precipice on every side, she nevertheless 
occupies a wide space in the world — her feet are set in 
a large room, the ground on which she stands is broad 
and spacious, and I should be sorry to think that in her 
ample courts there could not be found quite room 
enough and to spare for yourselves and the learned 
divines of Oxford. And when your literal version of 
the Prayer-book into Latin is finished, and you sit 
round your Board of Green Cloth, one reading sylla- 
bically the Latin, and the others following with their 
forefingers word by word in the Englisl^, and approving 
verse by verse the re-translator's aptness and closeness, 
the whole scene be one oi com.^\aeeTi\. %^-^\\N^QN\sivi\ii^ 
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and very unadulterate gratification to all, you have mj 
poor but most hearty congratulation ; for you will have 
earned for yourselves days of very agreeable employ- 
ment, nights of happy toil, crowned by a noontide 
sederunt of consummate intellectual felicity ; and wi 
Gentiles of the outer court, having sat by so long ii 
patient expectation and hope, shall then be upon th< 
point of entering into your labours, and digesting thu 
literary treat which your self-denial will have pro 
vided for us. 

And now, receive in good feeling all that I hav< 
written to you — freely perhaps, as I am wont to writ< 
to you and you to me, but in all good faith. Let m( 
pray of you, in every discussion among yourselves af 
to the carrying out of your j Ian, conduct your con- 
ferences, or committees, or meetings, or whatever yoi 
call them, I will not say as laymen rather than clergy, 
men, for that might be misinter])reted as invidious, bu 
without any of the "Odium Theologicum" towardi 
brethren and strangers, whicli is so foreign from th< 
spirit of Christ. And then, if any of your younger, oi 
it may be older members, wax \\ auton in argument anc 
overforward and fluent in sperch, check their prattling 
and their prating with that old li'[uid line — like good olc 
wine, none the worse for its ago — ** Claudite jam rivos 
pueri ; sat prata biberunt." 

Believe me, 

Old and ever dear friend, 

Faithfully iA\d afifecticnately yours, 
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